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GDP BY COMPONENTS 


1982(prel.) 1983 (est.) 

Private Consumption 
Total Public Consumption 

(Cf which: Central Government) 
Gross Investment 

(of which: Industry) 
Inventory Formation (and as % of GDP) 
Exports of Goods and Services 
Imports of Goods and Services 
GDP 


TRADE AND BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


Exports of Goods f.o.b. 

Exports to U.S. (Jan.-—Sep.) 

Imports of Goods c.i.f. 

Imports from U.S. (Jan.-Sep.) 
Balance of Merchandise Trade 
Balance on Current Account 

Balance on Capital Account 

Foreign Exchange Reserves, Year-End 


MEMORANDUM ITEMS 


Industrial Production 
Real Disposable Income 


Average Hourly Earnings in Manufacturing 


Producer Prices, Annual Average 
Consumer Prices, Annual Average 
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3 6.6 
11.8 
8.6 


1922 


1983 (est. ) 
+39 


3.0 = 2.5 


+ 9.5 
+11.3 
+11.5 


Central Bank Discount Rate, Year-End and 1/21/82 ll % LU % 
Yield on Industrial Bonds, Annual Average 13.54% 12.99% N/A 
Labor Force (in thousands), Annual Average 4,332 4,356 A 
Average Unemployment Rate, Annual Average 2.5% 3.1 % A 
Exchange Rate: SEK per US$1.00 5.07 6.29 7(est.) 


Main imports from the U.S. during January-September 1982 (millions of U.S. dollars): 
inery, appliances, and telecommunications equipment, 613; Chemicais, 
pharmaceuticals, and plastic materials, 224; Foods, beverages, and tobacco, 99; Motor 


vehicles and other means of conveyance, 75; Instruments and optical goods, 116; Coal 
and coke, 105; Metal ores and scrap, 28. 


Sources: The Swedish Finance Ministry; Central Bank; Central Bureau of Statistics; 
Economic Research Institute; and Labor Market Board. 





1. SUMMARY 


Economic performance in this small highly industrialized country of 8.3 
million inhabitants is very dependent on the economic activity of its major 
trading partners. Exports of goods account for more than one-quarter of 
GDP. Because of stagnation in world trade in 1982, exports did not give the 
country the hoped-for pull, and Sweden's GDP fell slightly in volume terms. 
Sweden can qnly trust that the positive effects of the risky 16-percent 
devaluation on October 8 last year, the first act of the new Social 
Democratic Government, will not be dissipated before the demand for its 
products improves. 


The Swedish Government promises a year of trial for Sweden's economy. It 
asks that all, but especially labor and industry, tighten their belts in 
order to pass safely through a time when the world economy does little or 
nething to help the situation. The Government itself says that it will try 
to reduce the very serious deficit in the budget, but only after it has 
taken care of certain expenses—such as increasing appropriations to reduce 


open unemployment—to set the economy on the right path. 


For U.S. exporters, the devalution and other govermment crisis measures mean 
that efforts to contime or increase sales in Sweden will be that much 
harder. The dollar has appreciated against the krona by well over 50 
percent since 1981, and Swedish industry may in many cases find it more 
profitable to buy Swedish substitutes than to continue to import. 
Competition for markets in Sweden, as elsewhere, is going to be a lot 
tougher in the coming period. 


Sweden's October 1982 change in Government is not going to alter to any 
appreciable extent the country's pursuit of free trade or the direction of 
its trade. It has a rooted appreciation for U.S. products in the high- 
technology area and will continue to import those products unless better 
substitutes can be found or unless U.S. export controls become too onerous. 


2. CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION 


As 1983 opens, the Swedish economy contimes to find itself in the doldrums, 
with record-high unemployment, a burgeoning budget deficit, heavy foreign 
debt, and a contimed deficit on current account with concomitant foreign 
borrowing requirements. It is, moreover, faced with possibly the bleakest 
international trade outlook since the depression of the 1930's. 





THE DEVALWATION OF OCTOBER 1982: The non-socialist* coalition governments 
of the early 1980's attempted to to come to grips with growing budget deficits 
by a series of expenditure-cutting measures. This slowed the growth of the 

deficits but was unable to reduce them because government revenues were 

deliberately cut at the same time to stimulate demand and investment. 

Tea servicing of the national debt added steadily to the —" 

deficit 


Rather than contimue along this slow and painful path, the new Social 
Democratic Government, which was returned to power in the September 1982 
elections, took the bold step of devaluing the krona by a hefty 16 percent 
am taking office on October 8. The object of the devaluation was 
threefold: to restore integrity to the krona, which was exposed to serious 
speculation, to make exports cheaper, and to make imports more costly. This 
unexpected and risky move, supported by an immediate price freeze and an 
apparent labor understanding of the need to restrain wage demands in the 
spring 1983 negotiations, was the keystone of a recovery package which the 
Government hopes will give Sweden a real chance of regaining economic 
balance in the medium-to-long term (1984 and on). 


Since few countries have followed Sweden's example, the success or failure 
of Sweden's latest devaluation depends to a great extent on internal wage 
cost developments in 1983 and 1984 and om the international economic climate. 


NEW GOVERNMENT, NEW DIRECTIONS: The first hundred days of the new 

Government were full of action, and many, if not most, of its programs have 
been enacted into law. The value-added tax was raised by 2 percentage 

points from approximately 21.5 percent to 23.5 percent to pay for increased 
social benefits for the young, the old, the sick, and the unemployed. Taxes 
hitting the better-endowed were increased. Companies are being required to 
set aside a proportion of 1983 profits in an effort by the Government to 
ensure that they will be productively reinvested, and it is possible that 
companies may be required to do likewise for profits earned in 1984. 
Government investments in infrastructure, with the hope of reducing a high and 


* The Swedish political parties to the right of the Social Democrats are, 


for ease of identification, known in the English-speaking world as the 
non-socialists. While the Social Democrats, during their 44 years in office 
(1932-1976) developed Sweden's elaborate and extensive system of social 
services, they did not advocate the nationalization of Swedish industry and, 
indeed, left office with 92 percent of Swedish business and industry in 
private hands. The non-socialists lowered the 92-percent figure to 90 
percent through government bailouts of ailing traditional industries. All 
parties basically support the social services system, and none, except for 
the small Communist party, urges nationalization of industry for political 
reasons. 





still-rising rate of unemployment, were provided, in addition to increased 
amounts for direct labor market support. All of these steps indicate less a 
new direction than a reassertion of the Social Democrats’ search for what 
they characterize as a more equal society. 


Free trade, long a key principle for trade-dependent Sweden, has been 
reiterated and underlined by the new government. Except for banks and 
insurance companies, Sweden places few serious hurdles in the path of 
companies wishing to establish, operate, or sell in the country. At this 
time, this stance does not seem likely to change. 


THE BUDGET DEFICIT: The budget deficit for both FY 1983 and 1984 are 
projected at about $13 billion, a sum almost as large as the combined 
aporopriations for Sweden's defense and health and welfare, or about 15 
percent of GDP. Almost two-thirds of the FY 1984 deficit will go to 
servicing the national debt. 


This is the dilemma facing the Government: it must try to keep expenditures 
down at a time when economic conditions would seem to dictate an increase to 
help pull the economy out of its slump. The Social Democrats say they will 
do better on the deficit than their predecessors, probably not in FY 1984 
but certainly in FY 1985. ‘The Government states that certain vital 
expenditures will continue to have to be made into CY 1983: 
— direct support for programs to lessen open 
unempLoyment 
— rescue attempts for the ailing government-owned 
industries 
— employment-creating investments in infrastructure. 
It insists that once stability is reestablished in these areas, public 
expenditure can and will be cut. (Given the already heavy tax burden, the 
only feasible way to tackle the problem appears to be by this route.) True 
to the warnings, the FY 1983 budget deficit estimate shot up from SEK 76 
billion to 92 billion. 


"WAGE-EARNER FUNDS": One Social Democratic campaign issue—a proposal to 
institute a system Of so-called wage-earner funds—has been strongly 
condemned by its opponents, who say it threatens to alter dangerously 
Sweden's economic system. The scheme, whereby industry would pay in a 
portion of its profits to a collective organization of some sort, which 
would, in turn, invest the mmies in Swedish business and industry, is a 
goal of Sweden's powerful blue-collar labor confederation. The Prime 
Minister has said that a firm proposal on wage-earner funds will be ready 
before the next national elections in 1985. Business and industry continue 
to watch the development of this scheme very closely. As perhaps a 
precursor to wage-earner funds, the Government is proposing to skim off 
one-fifth of all undistributed dividends to be paid on profits earned during 
the current year. This money would be reinvested in industrial equity 
through the national pension fund apparatus. 





3. PRODUCTION AND INVESTMENT 


While industrial production remained at latter 1981 levels through mid-1982, 
a drop in the inflow of orders over the summer and a weakening of economic 
activity in its Western European markets caused Swedish production to fall 
off in the second half of the year. The forestry, construction, and staples 
manufacturing industries showed negative results, while engineering and 
nonstaple manufacturing showed improvements. GDP is estimated to have 
declined in 1982 by as much as in 1981 or by 0.7 percent in volume terms. 


The Government's current and projected investment of about $400 million over 
the next 2 years in infrastructure (railroads, roads, airports, and 
educational facilities); the hoped-for effects of the devaluation (e.g., 
increased import substitution and export sales); an expected, very modest, 
economic upswing in the United States and Western Europe; and same return 
to stock building—all of these not quite counterbalanced by falling 
domestic private and central government demand—leave the Government 
expecting total production to rise by 1.4 percent in 1983, despite declining 
investment. 


Gross investment during 1982 is estimated to have gone down by about 4 
percent; for 1983 the decline is expected to approach 3 percent. The 
economy has large amounts of idle capacity which will have to be employed 
before any significant investment could be worthwhile. Nonetheless, the 
October 1982 devaluation will improve industrial investments in 1983 to the 
extent that the decline will be no greater than 5 percent, compared with the 
16—percent decline in 1982. 


4. PRIVATE CONSUMPTION 


There is no plan that Sweden's recovery will be ied by an increase in 
private consumption. Preliminary estimates tor 1982 are that private 
consumption increased by 0.7 percent; a 2.4—percent drop is anticipated for 
1983. Real after-tax income declined by a total of 8 percent in 1981 and 
1982, and the decline for 1983 alone may be in the range of 5 percent. 
Assisting in the decline of consumer purchasing power will be a rise in the 
average rate of inflation from 8.6 percent in 1982 to an estimated average 
for 1983 of 11.5 percent. Same estimates for 1983, however, go as high as 
15 percent, given the devaluation and the expectation that the accompanying 
price freeze on all but imported products or components—now in effect until 
further notice—will be lifted some time in 1983. To try to maintain 
spending practices to the extent possible in the face of falling real 
income, consumers have been drawing down on their savings over the past 2 
years. 


Prime Minister Palme's warning that 1983 will not be a good year was also 
addressed to Sweden's wage earners and consumers. He asked that all pitch 

in to help the country get through a difficult period. Key to this is an 
overall wage negotiation this spring which would prodice virtvally no increase 
in real wages. (We discuss the prospects in the Labor section below.) 





Despite dire forecasts, polls indicate that the populace, for the most part, 
is satisfied with the aggressive economic policies of its new government and 
is willing to wait and see how they work. 


5. PUBLIC SECTOR 


Consumers will not lead Sweden out of its recession; nor does the Government 
wish to provide the major impetus. The amount of the Swedish economic pie 
now consumed in the form of public expenditure—almost 70 percent—is among 
the world's highest. Public consumption rose by approximately 1.3 percent 
in 1982 and is expected to increase by a similar amount in 1983. The big 
ticket items in government expenditure are for social services, interest 
payments on the national debt, education, defense, housing, and labor market 
Support. 


The Government has received appropriations to speed up or commence 
developments in infrastructure projects. Its hope is that private money 
will be added to government funds to give industry a $l-billion “shot in the 
arm." 


LABOR 
The Swedish labor force, approximately 4.4 million workers, will increase 
Slightly over the next several years as the unusually large number of 
children born in the prosperous sixties enter the labor market. Workers are 
highly skilled, unicmized, and disciplined. Strikes, especially "wildcats" 
are rare. In 1982, only 1762 days were lost because of union or job 
actions. Swedish union support for free trade, Swedish investment abroad, 
and foreign investment in Sweden, while eroding somewhat in these bad times, 
are still surprisingly strong. 


Record-high unemployment (estimated at between 7 and 8 percent when hidden 
unemployment is added to the current 3.2-percent figure of open 
unemployment) casts a shadow over the entire economic and political scene. 
It is projected that unemployment will remain at present levels throughout 
1983. 


Wage negotiations have traditionally been characterized by industry-wide 
bargaining leading to nationwide contracts. As of mid-January, 
representatives of the trade unions and the Swedish Employers' Confederation 
were holding discussions that usually lead to an overall wage framework 
which individual unions and their locals then use to reach new contracts. 
These pre-negotiations, which began last fall, are proceeding slowly as 





labor and management try to sort out the implications of the Government's 
economic measures, especially the devaluation and tax reform. 


Negotiations are further complicated by Swedish Confederation of Trade 
Unions' (LO) support for wage scales which reduce the differential between 
the highest and lowest paid workers, a concept known as “wage solidarity." 
Adherence to this principle currently means that the LO advocates a wage 
freeze for all workers earning over SEK 110,000 (about $15,000) per year, 
with increases going only to those in the lower brackets. But the 
better-paid professionals and white-collar workers—never as enthusiastic as 
the LO about wage solidarity—oppose the freeze. Differences on this issue 
and on wage drift are inhibiting coordination between blue- and white-collar 
unions during this round of negotiations. 


All parties are under pressure from the Government to sign modest agreements 
which would amount to a loss in real income for most workers. Although a 
contract may not be signed before May, 6 months after the old contract 
expired, there is no indication at the moment that there will be an unusual 
number of strikes, slowdowns, or other job actions in Sweden during the 


coming year. 


7. AGRICULTURE 


The role and situatio of agriculture, looked at as a sector of the national 
economy, have same of the same basic strengths and basic problems as the 
United States. Production is encouraged by policies designed to assure a 
high level of food independence, to guarantee incomes to farmers comparable 
to those of other groups, and to prevent depopulation of rural areas. 
Sweden's well-educated, efficient farmers, equipped with modern technology 
account for only about 4 percent of the labor force. There is a surplus of 
grain each year—about 1 million metric tons or roughly 20 percent too much, 
and an unintended surplus of meat and dairy products. One estimate places 
the current annual excessive production of milk at 30 liters for each 

Swede! These surpluses must be exported at prices too low to cover 
production costs, a factor which further depresses farmers' incomes and 
causes substantial compensatory government outlays. The new Government now 
has a major study underway to see how the situation can be rectified, 
especially how the excess production of livestock products can be 
eliminated. So far, indications are that neither the Government nor the 
farm organizations have been able to come up with realistic proposals to 
solve the problems satisfactorily. 


Unlike the situation in the United States, agriculture in Sweden does not 
make a net contribution to the foreign trade balance. Rather, imports, 
dominated by products which cannot be produced under Swedish climatic 





conditions, normally amount to roughly 2 1/2 times exports, and a typical 
— agricultural trade deficit in recent years would be about $1.5 
illion. 


The U.S. share of Sweden's agricultural imports is about 9 percent and 
amounted to about $187 million in 1981. The main items were fruits and 
vegetables, nuts, tobacco, corn, rice, and oilseed products. Between 
January and September 1982, exports amounted to about $99 million. 
Depressed consumer incomes and the high dollar exchange rate are greatly 
reducing sales at present, although the very good reputation of U.S. 
products in this very quality-conscious market provides a solid basis for 
recovery. 


8. FOREIGN TRADE 


The United States is Sweden's third largest supplier, after West Germany and 
Great Britain, and has recently risen from Sweden's sixth to fifth most 
important market. Sweden's other principal markets are West Germany, 
Norway, Great Britain, and Denmark. For the first 9 months of 1982, the 
United States took 7 percent of Sweden's exports and provided 8.6 percent of 
its imports (6 and 8.1 percent in the corresponding period of 1981). The 
krona value of U.S. exports to Sweden during the 1982 period was inflated by 
Sweden's 1981 devaluation and the general strengthening of the dollar. U.S. 
statistics show that there was a sizable decline in the volume of U.S. 
exports to Sweden during the first 9 months of 1982. The increase in 
Swedish exports to the United States was accounted for by increased car 
sales. 


EXPORTS: Swedish exports of commodities in 1982 were valued at the 
equivalent of $26.7 billion, which in volume terms corresponded to a growth 
of about 3.5 percent, primarily ascribable to increased exports of 
manufactured goods. The September 1981 10—-percent Swedish devaluation 
brought a 3-percent gain to Sweden's share of the market for 
manufactured goods in 1982. Together with a comparatively modest increase 
in wage costs that year, this gain made it possible to lower the relative 
prices of manufactured goods in 1982 by about 6.5 percent. The September 
1981 devaluation also brought about a tangible reduction in the relative 
prices of sawnwood, greatly boosting exports of these commodities in 1982. 
Developments for other commodities, on the other hand, were weak, 
particularly for iron ore and pulp, which recorded sharp export declines. 


IMPORTS: Imports of commodities in 1982 were valued at the equivalent of 
$27.7 billion, which in volume terms represented an increase of about 2.5 
percent compared with 1981. Imports of manufactured goods by volume 
increased by just under 2 percent, raw materials by about 4 percent. 


While the trade balance for goods and services in real terms in 1982 thus 





made a positive contribution to GDP (of about 0.8 percent), the balance was 
negative in current prices again because of the October devaluation and 
strengthening of the dollar. 


Provided wage costs can be contained, the latest devaluation should bring 
considerable improvements to the relative prices of Sweden's exports and 
Swedish products competing with imports on the domestic market during 1983 
and beyond. By this token, it is officially estimated that 1983 exports of 
goods will grow by about 6 percent. This figure could turn out to be 
somewhat optimistic, however, given the economic difficulties facing many 
countries, including Sweden's most important customers. The volume of goods 
imported by Sweden in 1983 is not expected to grow at all. 


EXCHANGE RATES: The average exchange rate of the dollar against the Swedish 
krona in January 1981 was US$1.00 equals SEK 4.44. Following the 
internaticmal appreciation of the dollar and two Swedish devaluations 
totaling 26 percent, the dollar was buying about 7.30 kronor in January 1983 
or some 64 percent more than 2 years ago. Since much more of Sweden's trade 
than its exchange of commodities with the United States is conducted in U.S. 
dollars, this large depreciation of the krona vis-a-vis the dollar has had 
and will continue to have very considerable effects on Sweden's trade and 
possibly its trade patterns (see under Implicatims for U.S. Exporters 
below). Having no mineral fuels of its own to speak of, Sweden must import 
all its oil in one form or another. These commodities, which took up about 
one-fifth of total imported goods purchased in 1982, are sold to Sweden in 
dollars. With the appreciation of the dollar against the krona, the cost to 
Sweden of these commodities has also risen considerably over the past 2 
years. Such developments are conducive to energy conservation and the 
introduction of alternative energy sources. Sweden is currently using no 
more than about 70 percent of the volume of crude oil and products it 
imported in 1975, and the trend is toward a continued decline. 


9. BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


The immediate adverse effects of the October 8 devaluation on import prices 
and Sweden's foreign debt had considerable negative impact on the 1982 
balance on current account, which increased from a deficit estimated in 
April 1982 at SEK 14.5 billion to an actual deficit of SEK 22.5 billion. 
Net interest payments accounted for three-quarters of the 1982 deficit. 
Official estimates for 1983 set the current account deficit at SEK 20.5 
billim (about $2.9 billicm). 


The current account deficit is Sweden's gravest problem in the long-term 
perspective. Divided more or less equally between Central Government and 
Other borrowers, the country's accumulated foreign debt at the end of 1982 
totaled about $28.5 billion at prevailing exchange rates. Interest payments 
on this debt exceeded the 1982 current account deficit, an illustratiom of 
the magnitude of the problem. 





10. IMPLICATIONS FOR U.S. EXPORTERS 


In light of the generally depressing economic news and in spite of the 
Swedish Government's forecast of somewhat better times to come, one has to 
characterize attitudes in the Swedish business community as cautious. 
Swedish industry is very export oriented (50 percent of production in 
general is exported and in many firms 80 percent or more). Recovery, when 
it comes, will have to be fired by a strong upswing in export orders, 
particularly from the United States and West Germany. Swedish business 
leaders are very aware that such a turnaround is most unlikely in the next 6 
months. The United States has just revised downward its forecast for 
economic growth in 1983, and the forecast for Western Europe is even 
gloomier. (Swedish export growth over the next 6 months is not going to 
come fram a broad economic upswing in the United States and Western Europe.) 


The Swedish Government's forecast of increased export earnings in 1983 and 
the beginning of an economic upturn in 1984 is not based on wishful 
thinking. The Government has a realistic appreciation of the economic 
conditions in the OECD countries, and its forecast assumes flat markets in 
general. Sweden is hoping to attain an enhanced market share resulting from 
a stronger competitive position due to the 16—percent devaluation. Economic 
logic supports this hope if one assumes that Swedish exporters also have 
market-share objectives and will pass on the benefits of devaluation to 
foreign customers in the form of lower prices. Same firms undoubtedly will 
do so because they are seeking increased market shares as a matter of 
corporate policy, but many will not. Same firms may lower prices in some 
lines or markets, but not in others. Most of the firms we have talked to 
plan to maintain prices, enhance profitability and cash flow, and cover the 
increased cost of imported components and dollar-denominated loans. 


The implication of the above for U.S. exporters is that they will continue 
to experience a contracting market in Sweden, at least for the first half of 
1983. Industrial investment will continue to decline and is wnlikely to 
improve until Swedish industry has its export order books in better shape. 
We don't see that happening much before 1984. The two devaluations (1981 
and 1982) combined with a generally overpriced dollar have hurt U.S. exports 
to Sweden. Same importers are in fact switching to new suppliers from Japan 
and Europe. The devaluations alone were large enough to encourage users to 
Switch to Swedish suppliers wherever possible, especially for consumer goods. 


As is true in any country, there are always a few bright spots where 
aggressive traders can generate interesting profits even if general economic 
conditions are not promising. There are a number of sectors in Sweden that 
are in boom today and that will contimue in boom for a number of years. 
These are the areas for American exporters to pursue. 


Sweden today is simply a great market for computer software, and those who 
enter will realize major gains. The current market, estimated at $325 





million in 1982, will grow at an annual rate of 30 percent, reaching a total 
market of $943 million in 1986. More than half of this is in standard 
software, the area in which U.S. suppliers can predominate. The standard 
software market will grow 34 percent annually, reaching $485 million in 
1986. Camputer utilization in Sweden is very high. By 1986, Sweden will be 
the most terminal—dense country in Europe with the total number installed 
exceeding 100,000 units or 30 terminals per 1,000 employees. In general, 
Swedish end-users will be looking for software in the following application 
areas: 

— Material administration, 


— Education packages to meet the need for in-house training of EDP 
personnel , 


— Program generators for improving in-house software productivity. 


The largest growth in standard software will occur in the minicomputer area, 
which will have a 54-percent growth rate, followed by small business 
computer software, which will have a 34—percent annual growth rate. 
Mainframe software will have the slowest growth rate at 31 percent. 


The computer hardware market is experiencing phenomenal growth. Currently 
measured at $490 million, it will reach $1,120 milli by 1988—an increase 
of 129 percent. The market for small, desktop, personal computers in 
business will be one of the decade's explosive growth areas. We foresee an 
annual growth rate of 35 percent to reach $212 million in 1988. The market 
for minicomputer hardware, which we estimate at $53 milli in 1982, has 
been dominated by the 16-bit and below systems, which accounted for over 80 
percent of total sales. The 32-bit superminicomputers, however, have a 
larger future and will grow 30 percent per annum fram current sales of $10 
million to $48 milliom by 1988. The data terminals market will expand at a 
20-percent annual rate, reaching $303 million in the next 5 years. In this 
area, CRT intelligent terminals will be the growth leader with a 30-percent 
growth rate. 


Sweden is a small but interesting market for electronic components. We 
expect an annual growth rate of over 6 percent in a market worth over $600 
millim. Dynamic push comes from the semiconductor and integrated circuit 
sectors, which currently are growing at a 12-percent rate. The 
advanced—technology side of the market is paced by Swedish success in 
telecommunications sales, primarily by industry leader Ericcson (formerly 
L.M. Ericcson), which regularly captures big-ticket third-world contracts. 


Medical equipment is a profitable market even though Sweden, similarly to 
other countries, faces skyrocketing health care costs and has a stringent 
cost-containment policy. The growth surge will rise fram the continued 
reorientaticm of health care toward medical specializations and acute care. 
Hospitals are investing in the most advanced equipment available. The 





pacesetter here is diagnostic equipment, which should rise by about 26 
percent to about $76 million over the next three years. Lower-cost 
tomographic X-ray scanners will help boost that market specialty by 26 
percent. The ultrasonic scanner market is also growing at a 26—percent rate 
and is worth around $7 million, and the market for electroencephalographs is 
growing at a 27-percent rate. 


American exporters wishing to improve their position in the Swedish market 
can benefit fram a number of useful services available fram the Commerce 
Department at modest cost. Market survey reports and counseling are 
obtainable from the Swedish Desk in the U.S. Department of Commerce. In 
Sweden, the American Embassy offers exclusive company promotions in the 
Embassy itself attended by major Swedish buyers and agents. The Embassy 
sponsors U.S. firms wishing to exhibit in Swedish trade fairs, either om 
their own or through their trade associations or state government export 
development agencies. U.S. firms exhibiting in major European trade fairs 
such as Hannover also receive direct assistance from Embassy Stockholm. The 
Embassy conducts a pre-show promotion for such firms and escorts Swedish 
agents and buyers to the fair to provide introduction to the American 
exhibitors. 


% U. S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1983—381-007/100 





Announcing the 
Export Administration 
Annual Report for FY 1982 


This report answers your questions on export control: 

e How many license applications were processed in FY 1982? 

e What commodities controlled under the Export Administration 
Act were exported to the U.S.S.R., Soviet Bloc countries, and 
the People’s Republic of China? 

What were the national security, foreign policy, and short supply 
controls in operation during FY 1982, and how were they 
employed? 

How has export control enforcement been stepped up in the 
past year? 

What have been the achievements of the program to keep U.S. 
companies from complying with foreign boycotts? 


The report also includes: 

e The Export Administration Act of 1979, as amended. 

e The reports to Congress extending and expanding foreign poli- 
cy export controls in February 1982, June 1982 (Libya), and No- 
vember 1982 (U.S.S.R.). 
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Let the Office of Export Administration answer . 
your export control questions. Call the Export- Use the order blank below to receiv~. your copy of the Export Ad- 
ers’ Service Staff, (202) 377-4811. ministration Annual Report for FY 1982. The cost is $7.00 a copy. 


SAE ELT FLT SE ESE IP ITD EY PEIN LL LOE LE ELNINO EAE OS EN MERCER NEEL LE LIAS ED AAD ETE A ATR BLEEDS AIS II Ba MIRE IB SOR SLI AON TR RITE 
ORDER FORM To: Superintendent of Documents. U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402 


Credit Card Orders Only 
Enclosed is $ _ ___ O check, Bae! 
C money order, or charge to my Total charges $________ Fill in the boxes below. 


Deposit Account No. Credit PVTIVITiliititriil 
Pea Litt} ) vere 

Expiration Date 
Se Month/Year Litt) 


Please send me copy(ies) of the U.S. Department of Commerce Export Administration 
Annual Report FY 1982 S/N 003-000-00582-8. For Office Use Only 
Quantity Charges 


Name—First, Last Enclosed 


To be mailed 
best! name or additional address line Subscriptions 
a Postage 


treet address F Foreign handling 
MMOB 


ity State ZIP Code — 


UPNS 
Discount 
Retund 


(or Country) 


PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE 








Then go to the source for your answers. 
Confused about Export The “xport Acmiiseaton Rogalatona,& 
. . = comprehensive guide to the rules control- 
Licensing Requirements? ap meen 6 US. pune, eomee 
requirements: 
e When is an export license necessary? 
e When is it not necessary? 
e How do | obtain an export license? 
ee —r 
e How do | know when the policies 
change? 
€ Aasmone eoueiainns an anges Saar 
t= ele) eva prs » Are reetictive trade practices and boy- 
cotts prohibited? 
e Do! need a license to ship technical 
data? 
e Where can | obtain help’ 


At no additional cost, subscribers receive 
supplementary Export Administration Bul- 
letins which explain recent policy changes 
and provide replacement pages to keep 
your set of regulations up-to-date. 


Use the order blank below to begin your 
subscription to the Export Administration 
Regulations. 


$105.00 
$131.25 


Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402 
Credit Card Orders Only 


C money order, or charge to my ” Total charges $_____ Fill in the boxes below. 


Deposit Account No. wx Credit 
a Sede. COCCI rrr 


- Expiration Date 
OrderNo_ MonthYear L111 


Enclosed is $_..___‘O) check, 


Please send me___set(s) of the U.S. Department of Commerce Export Administration Regulations and 
supplementary Export Administration Bulletins for the publication period beginning October 1, 1982. 


Name—First, Last 


ZIP 


PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE 








